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at the moment of speaking the subject is often relatively unim- 
portant because the product of an earlier judgment, or that in 
consciousness there has been no subject, but that it has been intro- 
duced in speech as an after-thought. It is proposed to restrict the 
term judgment to the interjectional, the impersonal and perhaps the 
demonstrative judgments of current usage, and to designate by infer- 
ence the mental process which lies behind the two-term proposition of 
formal logic. This second suggestion is favored by the growing 
tendency to regard the conclusion as the only vital part of the 
syllogism, and to regard the premises as at most tests of truth rather 
than as antecedent conditions for the attainment of the conclusion. 

The Effect of Incentives on Work: W. R. "Wright, reported by 

"W. B. PlLLSBURY. 

Experiments with the ergograph showed that not only do such 
incentives as working down to a line or block that limits the extent of 
movement make possible a greater amount of work than can be done 
without such incentive (i. e., when the hand moves in the ergograph 
without having any definite object or point to reach) , but also that 
work performed under the influence of definite incentive is less 
fatiguing than the same amount of work without incentive. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Hume : The Relation of the Treatise of Human Nature (Booh I.) to the 

Inquiry concerning Human Understanding. W. B. Elkin. New 

York, The Macmillan Co. 1904. Pp. ix + 330. 

While the aim of this book — an elaboration of an earlier dissertation — 
is, in the writer's own words, ' to clear up the obscurity regarding Hume's 
exact position in his two chief philosophical works,' and, consequently, a 
large part of the work is made up of textual analysis and comparison, the 
more ultimate purpose is clearly to contribute to a more adequate con- 
ception of Hume's place in the history of philosophy which the writer 
feels has been ' inadequate and defective.' To this clarification (needed 
perhaps as much in the case of Hume as in that of Kant) the author has 
contributed both positively and negatively; positively, in that through 
this comparative study the essentials of both works (which are described 
as positivism in epistemology, scepticism in metaphysics and agnosticism 
in religion) clearly emerge; and negatively, in that he disposes of the 
misconception, leading inevitably to confusion in regard to Hume's posi- 
tion, that the two works represent different standpoints. 

The source of this inadequate conception the writer finds in the as- 
sumption that the 'Inquiry,' representing the more mature view of the 
author, should be taken as a basis for the estimation of Hume's position, 
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and from a defective interpretation of the two works according to which 
the 'Inquiry,' it is supposed, represents a real and significant change in 
the author's point of view. Both these positions, the assumption and the 
interpretation, Elkin finds unwarranted and sets over against them the 
following positive theses: (1) "The 'Inquiry,' when interpreted in the 
light of the ' Treatise,' is essentially identical, both in point of view and 
in doctrine, with the earlier work." (2) "Hume's peculiar significance 
for the history of philosophy lies wholly and solely in the ' Treatise.' " 

The first thesis, the major premise of the argument of the book, is 
worked out in detail, first, from the internal evidence which arises in a 
systematic comparison of the two works on all the important points dis- 
cussed by Hume. The work here is exhaustive and scholarly, with abund- 
ant and, in so far as the reviewer has tested them, accurate references 
to Hume's works themselves and to the Hume literature. To reconcile 
with this thesis of the fundamental identity of the two works the notable 
omissions from the ' Inquiry ' of important features of the ' Treatise ' 
as well as changes in emphasis, Dr. Elkin believes that no change in the 
intrinsic purpose of the author need be assumed. These omissions and 
changes in emphasis, he thinks, may all be accounted for by referring 
them to purely extrinsic motives, the desire to simplify and popularize, 
to gain fame and notoriety, etc. The grounds for this hypothesis are 
found in the external evidence of Hume's own letters and in the letters 
and comments of his contemporaries. It is here that the most interest- 
ing and original elements of the research appear, and while the question 
of method here involved — the extent to which the critic may carry such 
a distinction as that between intrinsic and extrinsic aims, or indeed the 
more ultimate psychological question of the extent to which such a dis- 
tinction exists in an author's mind — is a difficult one, it would, neverthe- 
less, when the evidence is properly weighed, appear that Hume himself 
believed the two works to be essentially the same, and, in so far as he 
was conscious of motives, made the modifications of the ' Inquiry ' under 
the influence of the extrinsic motives attributed to him. 

The following is the writer's own summary of his conclusions : " The 
position of both works is identical on the following points: intrinsic or 
primary aim, cause of perceptions, association of ideas, abstract or gen- 
eral ideas, cause and effect, philosophical probability, liberty and necessity 
and the reason of animals. The position of both works is practically the 
same on the following points: subject matter, method, nature and classi- 
fication of perceptions, mathematics, belief, material substance and ex- 
ternal existence. Agreement is implied, although not formally expressed, 
on the following points : the ideas of space and time, intuitive knowledge, 
the distinctions between natural and philosophical relations, between im- 
pressions of sensation and reflection and between the ideas of memory and 
imagination. On the subjects of unphilosophieal probability, self and 
spiritual substance, it may be inferred from the general tenor of the treat- 
ment of related questions, from incidental references in other writings, 
and from statements in letters, that Hume's view was the same when he 
wrote the ' Inquiry ' as when he composed the ' Treatise.' From his re- 
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marks on personal identity, in the appendix, it would seem that his view 
on this question underwent a change. The extent of this change, how- 
ever, it is impossible to ascertain" (p. 293). 

The second thesis — that " Hume's philosophical significance lies wholly 
in the ' Treatise ' " — would seem to follow from the proof of the first. With 
respect to the treatment of particular philosophical problems (with the 
exception perhaps of his discussion of personal identity) this is probably 
true. Nevertheless, here again, for the critical historian of philosophy, 
a subtle question arises. If it is true, as Elkin says, that Kant, being 
unacquainted with the 'Treatise,' because of certain omissions in the 
' Inquiry,' misinterpreted Hume on certain fundamental epistemological 
questions, may it not also be true that we should misinterpret him if we 
were acquainted only with the ' Treatise ' ? Elkin himself recognizes 
(p. 295) "his clearer psychological insight into the nature of belief and 
the function of instinct when he wrote the ' Inquiry,' " and that the latter 
is, therefore, much more positive than the ' Treatise.' Must not the his- 
torian with perspective see in him, then, not only the enfant terrible of 
empiricism, but also, in his later days, made mellow by contact with con- 
crete experience, a harbinger (of course, always in his own way) of the 
voluntaristic reaction against the intellectualism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury 1 If there is such an intrinsic change from the ' Treatise ' to the 
' Inquiry ' it is, perhaps, as Elkins says, merely ' an interesting fact ' and 
' whether it has any significance, aside from that, seems to be beyond the 
power of determination.' Be that as it may, a belief in its significance 
will, nevertheless, for many of Hume's readers probably remain a ' pious 
opinion.' 

In conclusion, it may be noted that the value of the book as an aid to 
the study of Hume is much increased by an appendix giving in outline 
the parallelism between the ' Treatise ' and the ' Inquiry,' and by a very 
complete bibliography. Its most conspicuous defect is the absence of an 
index. Wilbur M. Urban. 

Tbinity College. 

Principles of Physiological Psychology. Wilhelm Wondt. Translated 
from the fifth German edition (1902) by Edward Bradford Titchenkr. 
Vol. I., with 105 figures in the text. London, Swan, Sonnenschein 
and Co., Ltd; New York, The Macmillan Co. 1904. Pp. xvi-f-347. 
After a rather curious series of experiences, Professor Titchener has 
finally given us the beginning of his translation of Wundt's Grundziige. 
It seems that in 1890 he carried with him to Leipzig a complete transla- 
tion of the third (1887) edition of the Grundziige, only to learn that a 
fourth was soon to appear. At the end of 1896 another translation was 
begun, this time of the fourth edition, and finished in 1899. When this 
was ready the fifth and final edition of the Grundziige was in prospect. 
Now, however, no sixth edition can be possible and the publication of 
Part I. of the Grundziige der Physiologischen Psychologie is a fact. 

The difficulties of a translation of Wundt Professor Titchener has well 
stated. He has met them boldly and with a success possible only to a 



